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maintained their exclusion from Parliament, and used their in-
fluence- to prevent their election to the corporations. < It is an
observation of Lord Bacon, that the fall of one of the Roman
emperors was due, not to his tyranny nor his relaxation, but to
both; and that the fluctuating system is ever fatal. . . . Un-
happily, our Ministers differed from Bacon; their system was
faithful to no one principle, either of violence or concession.'
4 Had the Government, instead of aggravating, restrained abuses,
they would have- put the State at the head of a spirit of reform
which they could no longer resist, and could only hope to
moderate. It was to such a policy, adopted by Queen Elizabeth,
that the Church of England owes principally what it retains of
power and splendour, preserved by the Government of the
country, who took the lead in the Reformation.3

These words appear to me profoundly true. I shall not
follow the Address through its summary of past Irish history,
and through its well-worn arguments in favour of Catholic
emancipation and parliamentary reform. Grattan seemed blind
to the strength of the religious animosities that were rising*
and still clung to the illusion, which he shared with so many
1 fading statesmen mid thinkers, that Catholicism, or at least
* .Popvry,1 had fur ever passed away as a distinct and dangerous
political force, and that c priestcraft/ was a mere ' superannuated
folly:

* The only impediment to the Catholic claim as the law now
stands, is the oath requiring the abjuration of the worship of
the Virgin Mary, and of the doctrine of the "Real Presence. To
make these points at such a time as this, matter of alarm to the
safety of the King, is ... a mockery of the situation.' ' The
Irish Catholic of 1792 does not bear the smallest resemblance
to the Irish Catholic of 1092. The influence of Pope, priest,
and Pretender are at an end. Other dangers and other in-
fluences might Imve arisen, . . . but those new dangers were to
be provided against in a manner very different from the pro-
visions made against the old.' c The Ministry, however, thought
proper to persist in. hostility to the Catholic body, on a false
supposition of its bigotry. The consequence was that . . . the
most popular and energetic [Catholics], disappointed, suspected,
reviled and wearied, united with that other great body of the
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